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DANIEL WHEELER. 

(Continued from page 403.) 
In a letter dated in the 2d month, 1820, D. 
Wheeler gives the following account of the people 


among whom he was located, and of his own ex- 
ercises. 


I will endeavor to give thee some idea of a 
plan which opened in my mind last autumn ; but 
I must in the first place make thee a little ac- 
quainted with the state of things here. The 
land belongs principally to the nobles, who have 
immense estates cultivated by the peasants born 
on them, who are the absolute property of their 
masters, man, woman and child alike. They 
either work for their proprietor, or they deliver 
to him part of their earnings, liable to be in- 
creased at his pleasure. The result is, that they 
have no interest in anything; and I have heard 
it said among them, that life is not worth a co- 
peck, or the hundredth part of a shilling; this is 
a very affecting circumstance. My idea is, to 
make a trial of placing peasants in farms at a 
moderate fixed rent, pn the land we have drained 
and cultivated ; and if these are favored to pros- 
per, I have a hope that the nobles will see it 
their interest to divide their large estates in a 
similar way, and place their peasants on the 
same footing ; and I am persuaded their incomes 
would be greatly increased. If when each peas- 
ant had paid his rent, either in money or produce, 
the remainder was to be his own, he would be 
stimulated to industry ; there would be something 
worth living for. 

It was intended that the whole of the land 
Which we drain and cultivate should be farmed 
by us; but this is now in part set aside. The 
land is now to be divided into small farms, of 
from thirty to forty-five acres, to be let at a mo- 
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derate rent, but sufficient to pay interest on the 
outlay for draining, cultivating, and building ; 
the tenants to be under wholesome restrictions 
in the management of their land, that their farms 
may be taken proper care of. On each piece of 
land where there are farms established, a part 
will remain in my hands, as an example for the 
small farms, where a complete establishment for 
agricultural purposes will be built. I have been 
very busy constructing a model for a farm-house, 
suitable for the object in view ; and it is expected 
that several of these houses will be erected next 
summer. 

I had the happiness to see the land which has 
been drained, quite free from vapor, when all 
around it was covered as with a cloud; so that 
the surrounding neighborhood cannot fail to be- 
come more healthy from its expulsion. This 
would be a pleasant picture for the mind to dwell 
upon, if there was not mourning and lamenta- 
tion on other accounts: but the state of things, 
in a religious point of view, is very affecting and 
discouraging ; and the query often arises, what 
can be done for these people /—to which the an- 
swer at this time is, “‘ vain is the help of man.” 
And truly I am often fearful that the creaturely 
activity of man, instead of helping, is marring the 
good work already begun in the tender minds of 
many; causing them to stop very far short of 
that undefiled rest, which is prepared for the 
people of God ; but it is my most firm belief, that 
their earthly wisdom will be confounded, and 
that the Most High will scatter them as chaff is 
scattered before the wind ; and that He will mag- 
nify His own glorious power in the hearts of his 
children, who in simplicity are turning their faces 
towards his holy mountain,—taking of the things 
of Christ, and showing them to these his little 
ones. 

For my own part I am a very poor creature, 
and sometimes fearful that I myself shall become 
a castaway ; yet after times of deep suffering and 
self-abasement, love for the dear people here 
abounds more and more in my breast ; and often 
is the desire breathed, that the cultivation in their 
hearts may not only keep pace with, but abun- 
dantly surpass and excel, that of the wastes by 
which we are surrounded. Then would “ the 
wilderness be as Eden, the desert as the garden 
of the Lord ;” joy, gladness, thanksgiving, and 


the voice of melody would be heard therein. 
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In the third month of the following year, he | and lowly Sees ; and in a le resignation to 


writes : 
Having now dwelt among these dear people 
nearly three years, [ think I can say with truth, 


that mylove for them has not di minished, but | 


on the contrary greatly increased, particuls rly for 
those who are of least account among men ; their 
simplicity and suffering, which I often witness, 
render them dearer than ever to my heart ; though 
I have often to turn aside, and lament in heavi- 
ness and mourning. My heavenly Father has 
been pleased of late, in retirement, to clothe me 
more and more with ability to pray, not only on 
account of the many evils that are in the world, 
but for His little ones wherever scattered ; and 
forever blessed be His great and adorable name, 
to pray for one who seemeth to need help more 
than they all—even for myself; whose back- 


slidings cannot be numbered for multitude, and | 


whose sins and transgressions are more than the 
hairs of my head, twice told; whose day’s work 
is drawing fast towards a close,—yea, the sha- 
dows of the evening are beginning to appear. 
Can it be anything but Almighty love that thus 
awakens and makes sensible a poor frail mortal ? 
“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them and beareth them on her wings,”—thus 
preparing them for flight ; so doth a compassion- 
ate and ever merciful Lord God nourish , cherish, 
and strengthen in the tenderest manner, his un- 
worthy and often ungrateful children. How 
often would He gather them ;—but oh ! they will 
not. How often in love unutterable doth He 
strive to save, by convincing their understandings 
in the most indubitable manner, that “there is 
a reward for the righteous, and a God that 
judgeth in the earth ;’ "and, unwilling “ that any 
should perish, but that all should repent, return, 
and live,” how often doth He alarm ond shake 
the false rest of those who are dwelling care- 


Jessly and at ease, and thus warns them of the | 


By His | 


uncertainty of their continuance here. 
judgments, all in mercy and in truth, how often 


doth He fill our hearts with sorrow, which work- | tion and opposition. 


eth repentance never to be repented of, to reduce 
and bring us into humility ; 
us nearer and nearer into acquaintance with Him, 
in whom humility and meekness are personified ; 
—who said “no man cometh unto me, except 
the Father, which hath sent me, draw Him ;— 
no man cometh to the Father, but by me ;—him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

Oh! that there was a willingness wrought in 
us to bi 
heavenly Father's hand:—what_ blessedness 

would ace company that simple child-like state! 
The dear Master would have many things to say 
unto us, but 
uppre 
guest. 
g 


par 
Then what abundant cause there is for 


the tribulated, weary soul to come unto the meek 





| deal 


characters ; 


receive His yoke, and learn of Him, whose teach- 
ing is ever sublime and excellent peaceful and 
easy is His yoke,—light the burden,—sweet the 
rest. He can teach us to pray “in faith, even 
unto Him, who seeth in secret,” and who will 
condescend to hear from heaven, His dwelling 
place, and to accept the broken, humble, contrite 
breathings of the soul. 

I perceive that much of what I have written 
applies to myself, which is often the ease with 
what I write to others; my friends will, therefore, 
have the better opportunity of knowing and feel- 
ing the true state and condition of a poor shat- 
tered vessel, that has partaken of a tolerable share 
of buffeting (great part of which might have been 
avoided) through the voyage of life; and is now 
drifting with a ‘fleet of many others, that are en- 
deavoring to reach the same port, but into which 
it is impossible to enter without a pilot. Some 
knowing the danger of delay, and the difficulty 
of obtaining a pilot, unless timely and earnestly 
sought after, prudently hearken to counsel, and 
provide at setting out. Such steer along safely, 
with wisdom at the helm; but too many ne glect 
this, till near the end of the voyage, when, as 
they begin to discover their great risk, by certain 
indications of danger which cannot be mistaken, 
they are continually making signals to other 
vessels, by way of warning them. To some who 
follow, the warning may be quite unnecessary, as 
such may be amply prepared, having a glorious 
prospect of an entrance being abundantly admin- 
istered unto them. 

The following letter to one of his friends, is 
dated in the 10th month of the same year, 1821. 

It is necessary to make great allowances for 
those in high stations in every country, but par- 
ticularly in this. which is but just emerging from 
a state of barbarism. The difficulties by which a 
few virtuous individuals here are surrounded, 
make it a matter of astonishment to me, how 
such are enabled to persevere in a tolerable de- 
gree of well doing, amidst such a host of corrup- 
Scarcely a day passes over 


but we have cause to mourn and lament ; but al- 


that He may draw | though there is much to grieve for, there is also 
| a gre »at deal to love and pity. 


There are a number of foreigners here, and not 
least my own countrymen, who have done a great 
of harm, by flattering some truly wo orthy 
and from self-interested motives, 


| making them think more highly of their religious 
attainments, than otherwise would have been the 


ar the turnings and ove rturnings of our | 
| false garments, 


ease. This helps to keep such wrapped up in 


and renders the language of 


| simple and undisguised truth more harsh and un- 


| palatable, when the -y do meet with it. 
we cannot bear them now,—we are | 
«1 to receive the sayings of the heavenly | 
side of the city. 

a very luxuriant 


Some 
time ago, a person of consequence and his secre- 
tary visited the land we are cultivating on this 
¢ The crops were at the time in 

state, with which they were 
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much pleased. They wished to ascertain what 
the people about thought of the improvements, 
and asked several of them what they thought of 
it. These all expressed their approbation ; at last, 
one was asked, who said, “if the Lord had not 
given the man wisdom to do it, it would have 
been a morass still.” With this answer they 
seemed much pleased. The secretary said, “ our 
people have always faith, they ascribe everything 
to God.” I said, * I often hear them mention his 
name.” “ Always,” said he. But, I said, “ I am 
sorry to hear them call the great name to wit- 
ness what they say in the markets and in their 
trade.”’ It was easy to perceive he did not like 
my remark. Almost invariably the people here, 
in asserting the price of an article, which is often 
a great falsehood, call upon the Almighty as a 
witness ; when, rather than lose a customer, they 
will come down to one-half the price they first 
asked. Now, if I had assented to the observation 
of the secretary,’and called them “a good people,” 
(which is a common mode of expression here,) 
he would have been delighted. In short, they 
are so used to adulation and flattery, that they 
look for it everywhere, and from every person ; 
which makes the way more difficult for those who 
are not satisfied to feed them in this manner. 

I had a conference with the Emperor a short 
time since, and was never so much satisfied with 
any previous interview. He has passed through 
much conflict of mind within the last twelve 
months; the state of political affairs and many 
other trying cireumstances combined, have served 
to reduce him both in bodyand mind. A know- 
ledge of his peculiar situation renders him in my 
estimation an object of commiseration and sym- 
pathy. Few, I am persuaded, are really aware 
of the difficulties by which he is encompassed, or 
of what he has to contend with; and when I con- 
sider the education he has had, and training up 
altogether, [am more than ever surprised that he 
should have any relish for serious things. He 
had been absent about ten months at the Con- 
gress ; andon my telling him he had been a long 
time away from his large family, he said, “I have 
had a great deal to do. Itis a very difficult thing 
to act for a nation, but I hope I have acted under 
God ; and the measures I have taken I hope are 
approved by Him. I am encouraged to believe 
so, because not a drop of blood has been spilled. 
When the nations were in great distress and suf- 
fering during the late calamitous war, they then 
prayed to God: but they are like the Jews of 
old, they have now forgotten Him. There are 
societies of men in different places, who are dis- 
seminating bad principles under the cloak of 
bringing in Christianity : they are in many parts 
of Europe,—they are every where.” I told him 
I had often thought of him, and that a petition 
had been raised in my heart on his account. 
“ Yes,” he said, “and I have often thought of 
you; there has not been one day, not one day, 
but [ have thought of you and of Messrs. Allen 


and Grellett, and always felt myself united to 
you three in spirit.” 
Previously to this conversation, we sat down 
in silence before the Lord ; and in the course of 
| our sitting, my mouth was opened to declare unto 
him the goodness of God, and His great mercy, 
variously displayed to the children of men; and 
to speak of the precious promises, which the 
humble heart only can sensibly partake of. After 
which, we continued our sitting until I had 
cleared my mind a second time ; in this I had to 
recite the invitation of the dear Master ;—“ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” 
'&e. After having sat some time in silence, feel- 
ing myself at liberty, I told him my mind was 
relieved ; when he gave me his hand, and at- 
tempted to describe his feelings, but was unable 
to utter anything, except “ I have felt it,” laying 
; his hand on his heart : I never saw him so brought 
| down before. He stayed with us, I think, nearly 
‘three hours, and then left us in an affectionate 
| manner, saying, “I must leave you. I hope 
this is not the last time that I shall come: re- 
{member me in your prayers.” I attended him 
| to his carriage, and as it drove off, he said, “God 
ibless you.” Qur large family Bible lay in one 
of the rooms; on seeing it he opened it, and 
readily turned to the 119th Psalm, which he said 
he had read that morning. He had a copy of 
the Scriptures in the carriage, which he always 
| carries with him. My mind was so covered with 
| sadness during the remainder of the day, and at 
intervals long afterwards, that my dear wife said, 
she thought I must have said too little or too 
‘much to the Emperor. I told her, no;—TI felt 
| satisfied as to that ; but I could not help lament- 
|ing, that such a man should be in such a situa- 
tion. 


To be continued. 


Testimony of Durham Monthly Meeting concern- 


ing our late beloved friend, StePHEN JONES, 
decease d. 


It having pleased our Heavenly Father to re- 
| move, from works to rewards, our dear, aged, and 
much esteemed friend, Stephen Jones, we think 
| it right to bear the following brief testimony con- 
| cerning him. 

He was born the 22d day of 2d month, 1766, 
and was the son of Lemuel and Wait Jones, who 
were valuable members of our religious Society— 
he an approved minister. They were concerned 

|to bring up their children as becometh our 
Christian profession, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that their care and labor of love were blessed 
to them. 

The subject of this memoir appears to have 
| been, in early life, wrought upon by the tender- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, and being mer- 
cifully favored to submit to the regenerating and 
sanctifying power thereof, he became qualified to 


| 
} 
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take a part in the affairs of the church, to the 
satisfaction of his friends. 

He was appointed, when quite young, to the 
station of an Elder, which station he acceptably 
filled to the end of his days. He was thoroughly 
established in the doctrines of the Christian Reli- 
ligion as professed by Friends, and recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures. He often declared his un- 
shaken belief in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, both as relates to his outward coming in 
the flesh, his sufferings, death, resurrection, as- 
cension, mediation, and intercession at the right 
hand of the Father; and also to his spiritual ap- 
pearance in the heart—the inward manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, powerfully working in the 
souls of men; and that it is the blessed privilege 
of all true believers to be led and guided thereby; 
by which they come to have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
them from all sin. Being settled in these essential 
doctrines, he had a lively sense of the way of life 
and salvation by and through a once crucified, but 
now risen and glorified Saviour ; and being quick 
of discernment, he became eminently qualified to 
watch over the flock. 

As an Elder, he ruled well. He was very help- 
ful to those who were young in the ministry, often 
encouraging the humble, faithful traveller; speak- 
ing a word in season to them who were weary; 
and although he was also a plain dealer, sharply 
reproving, at times, those who appeared too for- 
ward, and self-confident, yet we believe it may 
safely be said of him, that when he felt himself 
called upon to administer reproof or encourage- 
ment, he was concerned to seek for that wisdom 
which is alone profitable to direct. He was closely 
attached to the discipline and order of our own 
religious Society, believing, as he often said, that 
it was established in the ordering of best wis- 
dom. He was much gifted in the administra- 
tion of the discipline, and a zealous advocate for 
its maintenance, often admonishing such as ap- 
peared to disregard the advices therein contained. 
He was a diligent attender of all our religious 
meetings, and his solid and weighty appearance 
in them was strengthening to us. 
latter part of his life, more particularly, he seemed 
like one who knew much of that profound still- 
ness in which the voice of the True Shepherd is 
heard, and God is worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. But it is not our object to swell this ac- 
count, or to attribute any thing to him as a man. 
We are aware that he was subject to like passions 
and infirmities as ourselves. We desire to give 
all the honor to Him by whose grace he was 
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the first place, to mention, that our dear friend, 
a short time previous to his confinement, was in 
a remarkable degree favored with the oversha- 
dowings of heavenly goodness, in which his mind 
appears to have been fillled with the Divine Light, 
which he described as exceeding the brightness 
of the sun outwardly. He was cautious of saying 
much about his feelings on this occasion, but it 
was observed that an unusual solemnity appeared 
in his countenance, and he seemed much broken. 
He frequently mentioned, after this occurrence, 
and before he was taken sick, that he felt an un- 
common sweetness to attend his mind. He often 
spoke of the beauties of creation, and seemed 
much affected in contemplating the works 
of that bounteous Being, who made all things, 
and by whose power they are upheld. 

He was taken sick the 21st of 83d month, 1850, 
and for several days was exercised with very 
severe pain, but obtained relief, and was more 
comfortable, and for several weeks his family and 
friends entertained hopes of his recovery. He 
said but little, but appeared calm and composed 
in mind, and on being inquired of relative to his 
restoration to health, he replied, “It is hid from 
me at present what the result will be as respects 
my recovery; but if it should prove my last sick- 
ness, I hope it may be well with me. I see no- 
thing in particular in my way, but I have nothing 
of my own to depend upon. All my hopes cen- 
tre in the boundless mercy of my Redeemer.” 

After having been sick about five or six weeks, 
his symptoms became more alarming, and it was 
soon evident that he could not long survive. His 
disorder was dropsy, from which he suffered, at 
times, very great distress, but was enabled to bear 
it without murmuring, and when favored with a 
little ease, he would express his thankfulness. 
At one time he said, after having had a severe 
| attack, “Oh, what a mercy I should consider it 
| to be released; but I must wait my Heavenly 
| Father’s time, which is the best time.” He often 
| prayed for strength to bear his sufferings, and 
that he might be preserved in patience to the end. 

A friend calling to take leave of him to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, he remarked, that it was 
rather a low time with him, and that he had no- 
thing in particular to say, but desired to be re- 
| membered in love to all his friends; adding, 
“there are many who will be likely to be there 
that I feel nearly united with ; but it is not pro- 
bable that I shall ever see them again in this 
world.” His situation from this time, which was 
| about two weeks before the close, was peculiarly 
trying, as he: could not lie down, owing to diffi- 





qualified and strengthened to labor in his day for culty of breathing; but he appeared to be very 
the promotion of the cause of Truth; and now} much resigned, saying at one time, “although 
that he is removed from the church militant, may | my distress seems almost insupportable, and I 
the Lord, in his mercy, sanctify this dispensation | have very much desired, if consistent with the 
of his providence to us: may he raise up and | Divine will, to be released, yet I must leave it 
qualify others to become valiant for his Truth. | with Him who knows what is best for me.” 

It now remains to give some account of his} At another time he said, “I have much to be 
\ast sickness and death ; and it may be proper, in! thankful for, surrounded as I am by so many 
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kind friends, who are disposed to do all they can 
to-make me comfortable ; and I think I can say 
in sincerity, I love them all.” He frequently 
spoke of his approaching change with much com- 
posure, mentioning at one time the words of the 
Apostle—“I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day. Early in 
the morning of the day he died, a friend called to 
see him, and inquiring of him how he felt, he re- 
plied, “rather feeble; [ am nearly. through ; the 
conflict with me, I trust, will soon be over.”” The 
friend observing that he appeared under exercise, 
sat down, the family being collected. 

After a time of silence, he addressed his be- 
loved wife as follows :—‘ My dear, the time has 
nearly come when we must be separated, and may 
the Lord strengthen thee to bear this affliction. I 
believe it will be well with me.” After a short 
pause he prayed—“Oh, graciously wise and holy 
Father! be with us, we pray thee, at this trying 
time. Thou hast been pleased to give us this 
bitter cup, and shall we not drink it? Oh, enable 
us to say, thy will be done.” After a short time 
of silence, in which he appeared in a very solemn 
frame of mind, he again supplicated—“ Oh, thou 
Holy One! condescend in the riches of thy love, 
to be with the widow; strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees, and enable her to 
submit with cheerfulness to this dispensation of 
Thy Providence; and grant, oh glorious Father, 
unto her, when time here shall be no longer, an 
admittance into thy kingdom. Qh! be with the 
dear children, and enable them to come up in 
faithfulness to thee. Oh, eternally glorious God! 
happy in thyself, and perfectly holy, we feel un- 
worthy of thy notice ; yet be pleased, if consistent 
with thy will, at this time, even now in the wind- 
ing up, to be near; and grant, for thy dear Son’s 
sake, a little foretaste of the blessedness and glory 
of thy everlasting kingdom.” After a time 
of solemn silence, in which he seemed to have an 
earnest of his petition, he again broke out, in fer- 
vent prayer for the Church, nearly as follows : 

“Qh, merciful and holy Father! preserve thy 
people, who make profession of thy name, and of 
the name of thy dear Son. Oh! be very near, 
and sustain all thy believing children—the little 
band who have espoused thy glorious cause. Oh! 
enable them to be valiant for thy truth upon the 
earth. Preserve them, oh Lord! we humbly 
pray thee, from the wiles of the enemy ; and grant, 
for Jesus’ sake, strength to wrestle against spi- 
ritual wickedness in high places. Pour out thy 
spirit upon them, that they may be enabled to 
teach others the way of life and salvation. Oh, 
grant unto them the spirit of supplication, that 
they may be strengthened availingly to call upon 
thy name, and praise thee for thy mercy; for 
thou, oh Lord, art everlastingly worthy, and thy 
mercy endureth forever. Oh, be with the young 
and rising generation ; strengthen them, we hum- 
bly pray thee, to yield obedience to thy com- 
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mandments: gather them into thy heavenly en- 
closure: shed abroad thy love in their hearts, 
that they may be enabled to praise and adore 
Thee.” 

Thus our dear friend continued for some time 
to supplicate and praise the Lord, saying, “ the 
cords of my soul are loosed, and what shall I 
say? Everlasting praises to thee, O Lord! and 
to thy beloved Son, the immaculate Lamb; for 
thou art eternally worthy: glory to thee forever, 
and for evermore, world without end, Amen.” 

After a time of solemn waiting together, in 
which the hearts of all present were much af- 
fected, he took an affectionate leave of his dear 
wife and children who were present, commending 
them to the protection of Him by whose grace he 
had been mercifully strengthened in the dis- 
charge of his duty towards them. After this he 
said but little, but appeared like one who was 
waiting the appointed time to be released. His 
sufferings through the day were very great, until 
within about a quarter of an hour of his release, 
when his distress appeared to leave him. On be- 
ing inquired of how he felt, he said, “ peaceful,” 
which was his last vocal expression. After this 
he remained perfectly calm, and apparently easy, 
breathing shorter and shorter, until he passed 
like one falling into a sweet sleep, without sigh, 
or even a struggle ; and we reverently believe he 
has gone to rest with his Saviour. 

He departed this life the second day of the 
Seventh month, 1850. 


Aboriginal Indians—their Physical and Mental 
Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Antiquities, 
and Languages. 


Extracted from Bartlett’s history of the United 
States, which is now in the course of publica- 
tion. 

The story of the Indians is the poetry of North 
America, and the lingering traces of their foot- 
steps affect the traveller with a peculiar interest. 
There is something mournful in this fading away 
of a feeble race before one more powerful and 
gifted. Of the tribes that roamed at will over 
the forest-covered continent, some are wholl 
extinct ; others are cast forth beyond the bound- 
aries or subsist uneasily upon the outskirts of 
civilization, receding farther and farther into the 
wilderness from before the face of the white man, 
with the feeling of despondency. 

In surveying the physical and mental organiza- 
tion of the tribes extending over such an immense 
expanse of country, its remarkable uniformit 
first attracts our notice. The skin of the Nort 
American Indians is of a reddish brown, slight] 
varying in shade, according to the locality ; the 
hair black, lank, and straight, with little or no 
beard ; the cheek-bones high, the jaw-bone promi- 
nent, and the forehead narrow and sloping. Their 
figure, untrammeled in every movement, is lithe, 
agile, and often graceful, but they are inferior in 
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muscular strength to the European. Their in- 
tellectual faculties are also more limited, and 
their moral sensibilities less lively. They are 
characterized by an inflexibility of organization, 
which appears to be almost incapable of receiving 
foreign ideas, or amalgamating with more civilized 
nations—a people, in short, that may be broken, 
but cannot be bent; and this peculiar organiza- 
tion, together with the state of nature in which 
they were placed, determined the character of 
their domestic and social condition. 

The dwellings of the Indians were of the 
simplest and rudest character. On some pleasant 
spot by the banks of a river, or near a sweet 
spring, they raised their groups of wigwams, con- 
structed of the bark of trees, and easily taken 
down and removed to another spot. The abodes 
of the chiefs were sometimes more spacious, and 
elaborately constructed, but of the same materials 
Their villages were sometimes surrounded by 
defensive palisades. Skins, taken in the chase, 
served them for repose. Though principally de- 
pendent upon hunting and fishing, its uncer- 
tain supply had led them to cultivate around 
their dwellings some patches of Indian corn, but 
their exertions were desultory, and they were 
often exposed to the pinch of famine. Every 
family did every thing necessary within itself; 
and interchange’ of commoditics was almost un- 
known among them. 

The great characteristic of the savage is his 
unwillingness to submit to any curtailment of 
his freedom. Nee sessity and instinct dictated the 
institution of marriage, but its tie was but loosely 
held, and often capriciously broken. The condi- 
tion of women was degraded and miserable ; they 
were regarded as an inferior race. The pride of 
the savage, satisfied with his skill in the chase, 
considered domestic drudgery as unworthy of 
him, and on the weaker sex the severe and con- 
tinued toil of attending to all the necessities of 
the household was exclusively devolved. 

The communities into which they were divided 
were very imperfectly organized. Each savage 
conceded as little as possible of his personal 
liberty. There was no system of government, 
though common consent had consecrated various 
usages as authoritative. The chiefs acquired and 
maintained their ascendency by superior valor, 
energy, and wisdom. They were, however, some- 
times hereditary, and the minor tribes were united 
into wider confederacies under some general head. 

The life of the savage is nece ssarily filled up 
by long periods of listless indolence and mental 
vacuity, alternating with moments of wild and 
fierce excitement. 


War was the great passion, 
the only high and noble pursuit, the on! y avenue 
to distinction, in which the Indian found scope | and the earthquake, but stirs in the rustling leaf 
for the exercise of his faculties—for the most un- | 
daunted bravery, the keenest subtlety, and the 


most indefatigable perseverance. In sm: all parties 
the warriors would follow upon the trail of an 


enemy for weeks through the tangled intricacies 
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of the forest, hover about his village, pounce 
upon and scalp their victims, and effect their 
escape with these trophies of their skill and prowess 
to their own wigwams, where they were received 
with the distinction due to a successful “ brave;” 
their feats were the theme of rude but impressive 
oratory, and, according to the number of similar 
achievements, was the meed of honor, and the 
consideration in which they were held. 

To inflict and to bear alike the severest torture, 
and to repress every expression of emotion as un- 
worthy of his dignity, was the point of honor in 
the Indian’s code. 

The captive warrior, after being paraded 
triumph, tied to the stake, and tortured for hours 
with all the refinements of cruelty, would defy 
the utmost efforts of his enemies to shake his in- 
vincible fortitude, taunt them with the success 


. | of his former exploits, and shout forth his triam- 


phant death-song in the extremity of his agonies 
Revenge, finely called by the philoso pher, “a 
sort of wild justice,” was religion to the savage, 
and, until full atonement had been made for the 
blood of his kindred, he deemed that a solemn 
duty remained yet unfulfilled. 

The intervals of his more exciting pursuits, the 
Indian filled up in the decoration of his person 
with all the refinements of paint and feathers, 
with the manufacture of his arms—the club, and 
the bow and arrows, and of canoes of bark, so 
light, that they could easily be carried on the 
shoulder from stream to stream. His amuse- 
ments were the war-dance and song, and athletic 
games, the narration of his exploits, and listen- 
ing to the oratory of the chiefs. But, during 
long periods of his existence, he remained in a 
state of torpor, gazing listlessly upon the dim 
arcades of the forests, and the clouds that 
sailed over the tree-tops far above his head ; and 
this vacancy imprinted an habitual gravity and 
even melancholy upon his aspect and demeanor. 

The undeveloped faculties of the savage, igno- 
rant of the relations of things, cannot form the 
idea of a regular system of causation by one 
supreme and benevolent power ; but wh: at reason 
is ‘enable to demonstrate, is vaguely divined by 
instinct. The dread of evils to which his condi- 
tion exposes him, the awe produced by the more 
striking phenomena of the elements, first rouse 
his attention towards the invisible powers of na- 
ture. Fear is his earliest religion, and its rites, 
often cruel and bloody, are intended to propitiate 
the beings who can control his fate. But as he 
continues to ponder upon the phenomena that 
surround him, and the mysterious movements of 
his own mind, he forms some dim con epti mn of 
a power wh ich is seen not only in the whirlwind 


and the flowing stream, in the livis ing creatures 
which people the shades of the forest, and in the 
passions and emotions of his own be ist. This 
|is their Great Spirit, or Manitou; wal b lieving 


that every thing and every place was thus per- 
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vaded, and rendered sacred, the Indians treated 
the bones of the animals slain by them with a 
certain reverence, and made offerings to the pre- 
siding genius of particular places. They believed 
that every man had his guardian spirit. They 
sought for amulets and charms, as a security 
against the displeasure of the unseen being. 
They put faith in the mysterious teachings of 
dreams, and in the supernatural powers of the 
Medicine Man, half enthusiast and half impostor, 
the occasional success of whose incantations and 
contrivances, with some rude knowledge of heal- 
ing, enabled him to obtain a powerful ascendency 
over their credulous and superstitious minds. 
The belief in immortality was distinct and 
consoling to the Indian. His paradise was colored 
by his favorite pursuits on earth: He believed 


that the spirit of the departed warrior was to | 


roam through a delightful country abounding in 
plenty of game, and to amuse himself with the 
exercise of the chase ; and as they were to begin 
their career anew, their weapons and garments 
were buried with them, with food to sustain them 
on the long journey into the distant land. ‘The 
mother would envelope her dead infant in its 
gayest clothing, and lay its playthings by its 
side, that it might resume its amusements in that 
far region, its flight to which she followed with 
her tears ; and sometimes, on the decease of a dis- 
tinguished Sachem, some of his dependants would 
embrace a voluntary death, in order to bear him 
company, and to render him accustomed homage 
in the world of spirits. 

The antiquities of the Indian tribes have ac- 
quiréd, within the last half century, an immense 
and increasing interest. The earlier historians 
of the continent were ignorant or incredulous as 
to the existence of any such mementos of the 
past, although the chroniclers who followed in 


great principle, human sacrifices forming its con- 
spicuous feature; a state of things indeed in all 
respects identical with the condition of Mexico 
at the period of its invasion by Cortez, when 
| some of the temples were doubtless destroyed, 
| while others of more ancient date probably were 
at that period already fallen intoruin. In North 
America, during the period of its first settlement, 
which was confined almost exclusively to the sea- 
board, no discoveries whatever were made; but 
as the stream of emigration, crossing the ridges 
of the Alleghanies, poured down upon the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio, and the dense forests and 
boundless prairies of the west were gradually 
opened and explored, another and very interest- 
jing class of antiquities began to be disinterred 
from the oblivion of centuries. It was but slowly, 
indeed, as the forest fell beneath the axe of the 
back-woodsman, that they came to light; they were 
for a long time but partially uncovered, or so im- 
perfectly explored, that, even until a very recent 
| period, they were regarded by many as being 
only peculiarities of geological formation, which 
credulous imagination had converted into for- 
tresses, and temples, and sepulchres. The recent 
‘researches of Squier and Davis, accompanied as 
they are by elaborate surveys and drawings, have 
| left no further room for seepticism, and have es- 
| tablished, beyond dispute, the interesting fact, 
| that the interior of the North American continent, 
| as well as the southern, was once inhabited by an 
| immense and settled population, who have left 
| behind them almost innumerable memorials of 
their occupation. 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN TELEGRAPH. 


An important feature in the system of tele- 
ph is, that the limit to which a message can 


the wake of Cortez and other conquerors, had | be transmitted, without the break of intermediate 
described them in the most glowing terms. At | stations, is considerably increased. This is ma- 
length, by the researches of Humboldt and other | terial, as the perfect success of this first line on 
travellers in Mexico and Peru, especially of | the new plan is expected to lead to its extensive 
Stephens and Catherwood in Central America, it | adoption, not only throughout England, but on 
has been found, that those portions of the conti- | the Continent, and to India. This increased capa- 
nent abound in the most magnificent remains. | bility for communicating to great distances, arises 
Immense pyramidal mounds crowned with gor- | from the superior conducting property of the me- 
geous palaces,”or sacrificial altars adorned with | tal used, which is pure copper, instead of iron ; 
elaborate sculptures, tablets covered with hiero- 


glyphic inscriptions, as yet undecipherable, gener- | 
ally rude, but sometimes elegant in idea and ex- 
ecution, sculptures, and paintings,and ornaments, 
are met with in increasing numbers among the 
depths of the tropical forests, the gorgeous vege- 
tation of which invests them, as it were, with a 
funereal shroud, and embraces them in the death- 
Stasp of final obliteration. It is fortunate, that 
some records of these precious memorials are pre- 


and, from the plan adopted to prevent the escape 
of the electricity in its passage along the wives, 
| that of covering them with the best insulator 
| known—gutta percha; which, though so applica- 
| ble for underground telegraphic wires, would uot 
answer for those exposed to the heat of the sun. 
This system has also an advantage over the 
old one, from the circumstance of the wires re- 
| taining uniformity of condition as respects their 
conducting power, so that the amount of clectri- 


served to us by recent explorers. They attest city required, is always the same for any given 
the former existence of a race which had attained | distance, irrespective of weather. This was 
a fixed state of civilization, a considerable know- strikingly evinced cn the day of opening the line, 
ledge of the arts and sciences, with a religious | when a single battery was sufficient to convey 
system, of which terror appears to have been the messages through this line, and the submarine, 
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to Calais; but the French lines, being influenced 
by the dampness of the weather on that day, re- 
quired such an increased amount of battery power 
as to cause both delay and inconvenience-on their 
connection with the submarine line, for the pur- 
pose of enabling communications to pass direct 
between London and Paris. Under-ground lines 
are also free from risk by lightning. 

The length of each wire, before laying down, is 
half a mile ; and, after each joint, careful experi- 
ments are made through the whole line, in addi- 
tion to the proof the wires are submitted to, be- 
fore leaving the manufactory, so that every care 
is taken to insure a very perfect work. 

The originators of the under-ground telegraph 
were the Messrs. Brett, who took out patents for 
the plan, and for the submarine telegraph, some 
years since. 

The present line was laid down under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Cheshire, Messrs. Friend 
and Hamil being the contractors.—LEngl. Paper. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1853. 

We have introduced into the present number a 
considerable portion of the speech of Senator 
Miller, in advocacy of the recognition of the Li- 
berian Republic by the government of the United 
States. Of the motives and operations of the Co- 
lonization Society, respecting which the Senator 
expresses so favorable a sentiment, the Editor of 
the Review does not wish to be understood as in. 
timating an opinion. The establishment of the 
government of Liberia, and the success which has 
attended this experiment in colonization, may be 
justly considered as a conclusive and practical re- 
futation of the argument frequently urged in de- 
fence of the project of the total removal of the co- 
loured race from among us. 

If about eight thousand coloured emigrants,* 
more than half of whom consisted of emancipated 
slaves, have been able in the course of thirty years, 
to establish a government similar to ours, on the 
African shore—to extend their dominion over seven 
hundred miles of the coast, and to an unknown 
extent in the interior—to swell their population 
chiefly by the incorporation of native tribes, to two 
hundred thousand, and accomplish along their 
whole maritime frontier, by peaceable means, what 
the navies of England, France and the United 
States were unable to effect by foree—surely it is 
futile to assert that the coloured race now are, and 
must forever remain, cither here, or anywhere else, 
a degraded class, If the civilization imbibed by 
the descendants of Africa, from the people of the 


*See page 356 of this Journal. 


United States, while in a state of freedom or bond- 
age, has enabled a few thousand emigrants, not 
only to retain the knowledge acquired on this side 
of theAtlantic,and to resist all temptation to relapse 
into barbarism under their newly attained free. 
dom, but to extend the influence of peaceful and 
humanizing commerce over numerous tribes whom 
the traffic of Europe and America had kept for 
ages in a state of sanguinary and brutalizing con- 
flict, we must form a low estimate of the liberality 
and justice of our own boasted Anglo-Saxon race, 
if we deny the possibility of the same class being 
equally virtuous and civilized within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. If, when thrown upon 
their own resources, and left untrammelled and un- 
assisted, by the influence or authority of our race, 
these people are fuund to possess all the elements 
essential to the production of civil and political 
prosperity, it is nugatory to search for reasons 
why they may not attain their proper sphere of 
action, and occupy respectable stations in civil, re- 
ligious and political society, on the west as well 
as on the east of the Atlantic. If they cannot rise 
above a degraded condition here, we may cite the 
case of the Liberian Republic as evidence that the 
impossibility does not arise from incapacity on 
their part, The impossibility must be of our 
making, not theirs. But the assertion that the co- 
loured people among us now are a degraded race, 
may be confidently met by an unqualified denial. 
Notwithstanding all the obstructions which a cruel 
prejudice has cast in their way, and the discou- 
ragements presented by unjust and unequal laws, 
and their comparatively unprotected condition, 
even in the free States, it is well known that many 
of them have risen above the situation to which 
they were apparently doomed, and rendered them- 
selves conspicuous for mental and physical attain- 
ments. It may also be safely asserted that, con- 
sidered as a class, they will not suffer by compa- 
rison with their fairer compatriots, in the essen- 
tial elements of respectability, if we bring into the 
estimate the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. 

It would be rather amusing to observe, if the 
observation did not excite a more serious emotion, 
how tenderly Senator Miller touches the subject 
of diplomatic intercourse with the Americo-African 

| Repeblic. He seems fully aware that the establish- 
ment of such relations with that government, as 
| are usually maintained with independent nations, 


connected by the ties of commerce, would probably 
| involve consequences which, though trivial in their 
nature, may be swollen into importance by the 
pride and prejudices of our people, THe appears 
| to have been apprehensive that the reception of a 


coloured representative of the African Republic, 
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to reside at or near the seat of our federal Govern- 
ment, would be more than our aristocratical repub- 
licans would readily bear. We may, however, 
without any great stretch of charity, imagine that 
a President of Liberia might so far accommodate 
himself to the narrow prejudices of our people as 
to consent to have his Government represented 
here by a while man; and thatin case none with 
the requisite talents and character, of the proper 
complexion, could be found there, his commission 
might be sent to a citizen of the United States. 

If, however, our government should still refuse 
to acknowledge the independence of Liberia, and 
forego all the commercial advantages which might 
be reasonably expected from such recognition, 
from the apprehension that the dignity of our 
Republic will be impaired by the admission of 
coloured diplomatists, we must agree that this, as 


Dr. Franklin would say, is paying very dear for 
the whistle. 


Maratep,—-At Friends Meeting, Bloomfield, 
Parke Co. Indiana, on the 16th ult., Hexry Lewis 
of Vermillion Co., Illinois, to Jane, daughter o 
William Hill, of the former place. 


Diev,—At his residence in Eramosa, Canada 
West, on the 4th of last month, in the 84th year 
of his age, Joan Nortu, a member of Yonge st. 
Monthly Meeting 


, At his residence in Foxborough, Mass., 
on the 2d ult., Srepuen Suerman, aged about 75 
years; an Elder of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

, At his residence, in Falmouth, Mass. on 
the 23d of last month, aged nearly 82 years, Prince 
Girrorp, a worthy Elder of Sandwich Month!y 
Meeting. : 


, Of consumption on the 2d of 12th mo. last, 
at Falmouth, Nova Scotia, Sarau, wife of Benja- | 
min Sangster, aged 36 years; a worthy member 
of China Monthly Meeting, in Maine. She bore a 


protracted illness with Chrtstian patience and re- 
signation. 


—, At his residence in Wayne Co. Indiana, on 
the 30th of ilth mo. last, Antuony Reynoups, in 
the 83d year of his age; a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At his residence, Cross Creek, Jefferson 
County, Ohio, on seventh day morning, the 22d of 
Ist munth last, Kinsey Tatsorr, Senr., in the 75th 
oe of his age, an esteemed member of Smithfield 
ogee Meeting. He appeared to be fully sensi- | 


le of his approachingend ; remarking, “death does | 
not alarm me.” 


_ ———, Near the same place, on the day follow- 
ing, of paralytic affection, at the residence of her 
sister Rebecca Coffin, ANN Taxsorrt, sister to the 
above named FrienJ, in the 82d year of her age. 
Her close was calm and peaceful. These two 
Friends, and Joseph Talbott, whose decease was 
noticed in the Review a few weeks since, were 
three of thirteen children of John and Mary Tal- 
bott, formerly of Maryland, five of whom are still 
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living. The average age of this family to this 
time, is 74 years. The shortest life of any being 
over 50, and the youngest now living, over 69 
years. The eldest at his death, was 88. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term will commence on Fourth- 
day, the 11th of Fifth month next. 

Applications for the admission of “ Friends, the 
sons of Friends, or of those professing with them, 
who desire their children to be educated in confor- 
mity with their Christian principles and testimo- 
nies,” may be made to the undersigned. The age 
and previous stucies of the applicant should be 
mentioned, and it should be stated whether or not 
he is a member of the Society of Friends. 

Cuartes YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 

Third Month 12th, 1853. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 

When General Washington occupied the presi- 
dential chair, application was made for the ap- 
pointment of one of his old and intimate friends 
to a lucrative office. At the same time a petition 
was received, asking the same station for a most 
determined political opponent. The latter re- 
ceived the appointment. The friend was greatly 
disappointed, and hurt in his feelings, at his de- 
feat. Let the explanation of Washington be 
noted and ever remembered. ‘“ My friend,” said 
he, “I receive with cordial welcome. He is wel- 
come to my house, and welcome to my heart. But 
with all his good qualities, he is not a man of 
business. His opponent, with all his polities so 
hostile to me, is a man of business. My private 
feelings have nothing to do in the case. I am 
not George Washington, but President of the 
United States. As George Washington I would 
do this man any kindness in my power—as Presi- 
dent of the United States [ can do nothing. 

Life of J. Q. Adams. 


It was in my hearing that, to a certain repre- 
sentation that-a certain important functionary of 
the general government, in New York, was using 
the power of his office adversely to Mr. Adams’ 
re-election, and that he ought to desist or be re- 
moved, Mr. Adams made this reply : “ That gen- 
tleman is one of the best officers in the public 
service. I have had occasion to know his dili- 
gence, exactness, and punctuality. On public 
grounds, therefore, there is no cause of complaint 
against him; and upon no other will I remove 
him. Jf I cannot administer the government on 
these principles, I am content to go back to 
Quincy.”—King’s Eulogy on J. Q. Adams. 


We often lose the benefit of the blessings in 
our possession, by hunting after those which are 
out of our reach. — Gleanings. 
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SOME REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE 
LIFE OF EDMUND PECKOVER. 

Edmund Peckover was born in Norfolk, in-the 
year 1696. Favored with religious and godly 
parents, he was brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ; and with reverent thank- 
fulness he records the tender dealings of the Al- 
mighty with him in his youth. “1 felt,” he re- 
marks, “the good hand of the Lord at work in 
me, in a manner suitable to my tender capacity, 
impressing upon my heart a living sense of his 
greatness and goodness, which often brought me 
under much awfulness and fear, dreading to do 
any thing that I knew was not well-pleasing in 
His sight; and herein I had peace and satisfac- 
tion, and met with encouragement in myself be- 
yond what I am able to express.”’ 

Thus early faithful to the Divine manifesta- 
tions, he was anointed to preach the gospel when 
in his fifteenth year. In his eighteenth year he 
visited Friends in several counties, in the service 
of the ministry, and, subsequently, many parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 1742, 
being under a concern to visit the churches in 
America, he requested the approbation and the 
certificate of his Monthly Meeting. This was a 
singularly moving time, and almost the whole 
meeting was broken into tears; and so deeply 
exercised was all within him for the cause of 
righteousness, and for the prosperity of Zion, 
that he spoke*with divine power and authority, 
and the Lord’s love and gracious regard were 
largely manifested. 

When Edmund Peckover left home, several 
Friends accompanied him a few miles on horse- 
back on his way to London; and his nephew, 
Joseph Oxley, and Joseph Ransome, were en- 
gaged to see him safely on board the vessel, which 
was to sail from that port. Joseph Oxley, with 
his coadjutor was detained in making some pre- 
paration, until Edmund and his companions had 
proceeded some distance on the road. 

The following is from the pen of Joseph Ox- 
ley :— 

“We saw them at a distance going but a foot’s 
pace, and in much stillness. The nearer we ap- 
proached, the more awful and solemn they ap- 
peared. When we got up to them we found they 
were all retired into silence, and our spirits were 
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fragrancy thereof remains sweet in my remem- 
brance to this day! 

“Tn this heavenly frame we saluted one another, 
whilst tears plentifully trickled down our checks; 
we knew not how to part, and yet it must be. 
Thus, in much brokenness and contrition of soul, 
we took an affectionate leave of each other; but, 
indeed, we were so overcome as to be almost past 
utterance! After some little time more we 
mounted our horses, and turned our backs one 
upon another, the heavenly virtue still remain- 
ing with us, Joseph Ransome and I accompany- 
ing him towards London, and the other Friends 
and relations homewards. When at some distance 
uncle turned about to take another look at his 
relations and Friends, and they also, in like man- 
ner, waving their hands with full hearts, bidding 
farewell! So we three passed on our journey, 
filled with Divine love, that it was a considerable 
time before we fell into any conversation.” 

Having discharged this duty to the edification 
of the church in America, as appears by their cer- 
tificates, the Lord was pleased to restore him 
again in safety to his native land, in 1744, with 
the rich reward of peace in his own bosom. Ed- 
mund Peckover, in the exercise of his gift, was 
frequently opened and enlarged in Divine coun- 
sel; his delivery was manly and distinct; his 
doctrine sound and flowing, and his spirit lively 
and powerful. He appeared at times as a cloud 
filled with celestial rain, to the renewing and re- 
freshing of the living heritage of God. He was 
exemplary in life, and unstained in his character. 
He departed this life at Wells, in Norfolk, in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and the fifty- 
seventh of his ministry.—British Friend. 


LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS. 


Quakerism is favorable to longevity, it seems. 
According to late English census returns, the 
average age attained by members of this peaceful 
sect in Great Britain, is fifty-one years, two 
months and twenty-one days. Half of the popu- 
lation of the country, as is seen by the same re- 
turns, die before reaching the age of twenty-one, 
and the average duration of human life the world 
over, is but thirty-three years. Quakers, there- 
fore, live a third longer than the rest of us. The 


also gathered and united with theirs in this holy | reasons are obvious enough. Quakers are tem- 
solemnity. In this manner we continued for some | perate and prudent; are seldom in a hurry, and 
time, and then dear uncle made a full stop, and} never in a passion. Quakers, in the very midst 
so did all the rest; and we alighted from our| of the week’s business—on Wednesday morning 
horses, when uncle, being filled with the power|—retire from the world and spend an hour or 
and love of God, kneeled down on the wide heath, | two in silent meditation at the meeting-house. 
and supplicated the Almighty with fervency of | Quakers are diligent; they help one another, and 
spirit; and we were all so affected and reached | the fear of want does not corrode their minds. 
by the power of Truth, which was over all, as | The journey of life to them is a walk of peace ful 
was to our inexpressible joy, and consolation, and | meditation. They neither suffer nor enjoy in- 
comfort. I never, at any time, felt and enjoyed | tensely, but preserve a composed demeanor al- 
anything to the like degree as this: it was even| ways. Is it surprising that their days should be 
as though the very heavens were opened, and the long in the land ?—National Intelligencer. 
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Extracts from the Speech of Senator MILLER, 
delivered the 3d inst., on the expediency of re- 
cognizing the independence of Liberia. 

In the month of February, 1820, the ship 
Elizabeth sailed from the United States with 86 
passengers. They were free people of color, 
voluntarily emigrating from this country to the 
western coast of Africa, to make a permanent 
settlement there. The good ship carried them 
safely to their new destination. From this small 
plantation of legally manumitted slaves has grown 
up, in the course of thirty years, a nation con- 
taining, of emigrants and natives, 200,000 in- 
habitants, governed by a Republican form of go- 
vernment, with a written Constitution like our 
own, and exercising an undisputed dominion over 
700 miles of sea coast, with an extent of inland 
territory yet undefined, and commanding by its 
position the trade and commerce of Western 
Africa. ° 

The establishment of the Republic of Liberia 
is one of the most remarkable events of this most 
remarkable age. History furnishes no parallel 
either as to its origin, the motives which induced 
it, or the means used to bring about the grand 
result. It commenced a private enterprise, not 
of gain, but of benevolence. The inducing cause 
was humanity. The means used, Christian cha- 
rity. Its great objects the relief of the two con- 
tinents from the evils of slavery and barbarism. 
Its grand result civil and religious liberty to a 
whole race of men. But, what is still more re- 
markable, all these great objects have been ac- 
complished, legally, justly, and peacefully, with- 
out aggression or force ; interfering with no man’s 
rights, intruding upon no nation’s possessions or 
prerogatives, and by its quiet and lawful progress 
exciting neither the passions nor prejudices of 
any one. Liberia is the first Republic ever es- 
tablished without revolution or bloodshed. 

The patrons of African colonization were 
neither fanatics nor agitators. They occupied an 
unappropriated field of usefulness, and nobly have 
they cultivated it. The objects of their benefi- 
cence were outcasts from Government and coun- 
try. They took up the slave after law and Con- 
stitution and master had released their obli 


liga- 
S ° . . ° 
tions over him. They found him outside of so- 
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though not quite so popular. It also received 
some collateral aid from the Government itself. 
So national was the object, so catholic was the 
feeling in favor of its success, that even the 
strictest constructionist expressed the regret that 
there was not a clear power in the Constitution 
to enable the Government to adopt the enterprise 
as its own, and to extend to it its national aid 
and protection. It is perhaps well that the Go- 
vernment did not interfere, for the work has 
been done without the exercise of any doubtful 
powers. That which politicians hesitated to do— 
that which our Constitution, with all its liberality, 
had not the power to accomplish—that which 
armies and navies could not force into existence, 
has been peacefully accomplished by private en- 
terprise, instigated and supported by Christian 
charity, and, now, the work being done, and the 
grand result made manifest to the world, the 
question is whether we shall acknowledge the 
event and stamp it with the official approbation 
of the nation. In my opinion, both national 
honor and national policy demand that we should 
do so. No one can doubt our power, and the 
question is one of expediency merely. Is it ex- 
pedient for the United States now to acknowledge 
the nationality of Liberia? 

For some years past,the European commercial 
nations have, with a view to settlement and trade, 
turned their attention to Africa. For these ob- 
jects England has established and now maintains 
with much energy her colonies at Sierra Leone, 
upon the cape, and at other points upon the 
coast. France also has her possession at Algeria. 
No one, I think, can at this day mistake the 
policy of England, with regard to unappropriated 
fields of commerce. We have a most striking il- 
lustration of this in that mighty political and 
commercial dominion she has secured in the East 
Indies, and in her attempts upon South and Cen- 
tral America. No country is too remote, no 
Island too distant, for her ships; no tribe nor 
clan too insignificant for her barter. Bushmen 
and Hottentots, Negroes and Musquito Indians, 
are all worthy of her commercial attention. 
Wherever human beings are found requiring food 
and raiment, and have something to give in ex- 
change for them, England is ready to administer 


cial and political relations, isolated, degraded and | to their wants. 


forsaken. They pursued him when the Jaw was 
a fugitive from the slave, and not he a fugitive 


To such a policy, Africa opens up a rich and 
wide field of operation ; and if I mistake not the 


from the law ; and when neither master nor slave signs of the times, she is preparing to improve 
. . | : . » 
nor Government would own him or protect him, | the opportunity afforded ber by our neglect of 


this ben: fic nt 
its guardian care, and has given to him a name, 
a character, and a country. 

During the time this great work was in pro- 
received the aid and approbation of wise 
and good men from all sections of this country. 
President Monroe was one of its earliest and 
Warmest friends; and there is “a Monroe doc- 
rine” as to Colonization in Africa as well as to 

in America, equally orthodox, al- 
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t enterprise took the outcast under | Liberia. 


It is quite evident that, whatever the foreign 
commerce of Western Africa may be, the Re- 
public of Liberia will control it. Ter position 
on the coast will give to her that advantage. I 
have no certain data for ascertaining the present 
I am, however, in- 
f England with the west- 
ern coast of Africa exceeds $5,000,000 annually; 
but whatever may be the present amount, it 
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forms no criterion of its future developments. 
Up to 1847, the year of Liberia’s Independence, 
it was a mere struggle for existence; without_the 
power or the means to protect or regulate com- 
merce, and without ships, without any of the fa- 
cilities of trade, the colony of Liberia could do 
but little without developing either her domestic 
or foreign commerce. But these hindrances have 
now been overcome by the establishment of a 
National Government. She has now the power 
to form international relations, under the direc- 
tion of which the productions of that vast region 
of country will find their way through the regu- 
lar channels of foreign commerce to the markets 
of the world. 

This new field of commercial enterprise will 
attract the observation of other nations, and if 
we continue to look on with indifference, the Re- 
public of Liberia, by our neglect or timidity, 
may become in fact, if not in name, a commercial 
colony of England: and thus, it will turn out 
that that rich commercial harvest, the seeds of 
which we sowed, will be reaped by another, and 
the first fruits of the tree which we planted will 
be plucked by our rival. 

_ Liberia acknowledges with gratitude our supe- 
rior claim over all other nations to any advan- 
tages in trade which she can legally confer upon 
foreign powers, and we may now secure by free 
concessions a commercial dominion over Western 
Africa which, in my opinion, will in the course 
of ten years be tenfold more valuable than that 


we shall ever acquire by force from Japan. But 
to secure these advantages we must put ourselves 


in a position to obtain them. To do this we 
must form commercial relations with Liberia; 
and to this end the first step is to acknowledge 
the nationality of the government which has the 
legal power to control the subject. 

England has seized the first opportunity to 
form these relations ; and why has she done so? 
simply because she sees in that infant govern- 
ment, weak and feeble as it is, the germ of na- 
tional power which will hereafter direct and con- 
trol a vast region of commercial dominion. 

_ If we refuse or neglect to acknowledge the na- 
tional existence of Liberia, we can have nothing 
to say against the partiality of any treaty she 
may form with those nations who recognize her 
nationality. And if England or France should 
to-day obtain for any of their subjects the exclu- 
sive right to trade in palm oil, or the privilege of 
introducing their manufactures free of duty into 
Western Africa, we could not justly complain ; 
for by our cold neglect we shall be presumed not 
to know that there is such a country as Liberia— 
or if we did know of its existence, we deemed her 
net worthy of our international intercourse. 

(To be continued.) 


Force may subdue, but love gains ; and he that 
forgives first, wins the laurel.— Penn. 


REVIEW. 


AN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ROUND THE GLOBE. 


I would respectfully present to those interested 
in the question, a few facts and observations 
bearing upon the project of establishing a tele- 
graphic communication around the globe, which 
is fast acquiring the faith and sympathy of the 
public mind on beth sides of the Atlantic. And 
a project of this nature may be considered to have 
passed an important stage towards its realization, 
when it has won its way to the universal convic- 
tion that it is possible and practicable; that no 
obstacle can be opposed to its execution which 
science, labor, and capital may not overcome. 
The recent and remarkable achievements of these 
combined elements of human capacity have left, 
in fact, no room to doubt the practicability of 
surrounding the globe with the iron nerve of the 
Electric Steak linking all its great capitals 
and centres of legislation, commerce, and intelli- 
gence with a ligament almost as sensitive as a 
nerve of flesh and blood. It can be done. These 
achievements prove it. The public mind believes 
it, anticipates, asks it, in various expressions of 
its wish and expectation. It is coming to be re- 
garded as an indispensable and inevitable com- 
plement to the various lines of steam navigation 
that girdle the globe, and to the railways that 
embrace its continents within their iron arms. 
The result of the first submarine telegraphs has 
also indicated the lightning route of thought and 
intelligence around the earth. Both in Europe 
and America, the public mind seems to have 
adopted the idea that this route must cross the 
Atlantic. This is natural. The short line across 
the English Channel was crowned with success. 
An experiment on a larger scale was tried across 
the Irish Channel, and that succeeded. These 
precedents and proofs have produced and war- 
ranted the conviction, that a line of submarine 
telegraph may be laid down across the ocean, be- 
tween Halifax and the westernmost promontory 
of Ireland. Various plans have been projected 
and published for effecting this work. It is too 
late to doubt its practicability. Grant it. Con- 
cede to science, capital, and labor, the physical 
possibility of stretching a wire-way for the carrier- 
lightning from shore to shore. But, granting 
this, the enterprise could not escape two or three 
contingencies which would affect its value. After 
all that science could achieve, such a line would 
be exposed to accidents, perhaps as frequent and 
fatal as those to which the line between Dover 
and Calais is subject; and if it were severed at 
any distance between the two shores, could any 
power or skill of man connect it again without 
taking up the whole length? Let the most ima- 
ginative and enthusiastic believer in the unre- 
vealed capacities of human science say, if he 
expects it will ever be able to repair such an ac- 
cident without this process? Here, then, is 4 
most serious liability to which such a submarine 
telegraph would inevitably be exposed. 
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Then there is another consideration which 
should affect the question of route. A submarine 
telegraph across the Atlantic could only be the 
bare medium for the transmission of intelligence 
between two points nearly 3000 miles distance 
from each other. It would neither pick up nor 
perform any business on its way across the inter- 
vening expanse, unless it were occasionally to 
snub, with its electric touch, the nose of a sportive 
whale or porpoise. For through this long reach 
it could receive no tributaries, and put forth no 
offshoots of intelligence. It would do nothing, 
earn nothing to pay its passage through the wa- 
tery desert, until it reached the shore of the con- 
tinent to which its messages were to be delivered. 
It would be like an express train running be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, without stopping 
at a single intermediate station. 

Now there is a route for a telegraph around the 
globe, which would be entirely free from the dan- 
gerous liability and the unprofitable contingency 
which have been mentioned. The government 
or people of the United States will soon continue 
the trunk line of their telegraphs to Oregon, via 
California. On the other side, the telegraphic 
lines of Western Europe are reaching eastward 
toward the Ural Mountains. The necessity of 
speedy communication with its Asiatic provinces 
will inevitably induce the Russian Government 
to promote the extension of a line in that direc- 
tion. It would doubtless, for its own purposes, 
continue it as far as the Ural Mountains, in the 
course of a few years. The whole territory be- 
tween this range and California is owned by Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the United States. They 
would not be obliged to ask of any other govern- 
ments “the right of way” at any portion of the 
distance between these two points. Then, why 
may they not unite in connecting them by a line 
of telegraph crossing Behring’s Straits? What 
physical or pecuniary obstacle could be interposed 
to this enterprise, which their united capacities 
might not easily surmount? Would the distance 
present such an obstacle? A larger distance than 
that included between the two points has been 
threaded by the telegraph wires in the United 
States, and’ that by individual enterprise, in a 
country possessing but little capital for such pur- 
poses. Would the transit of Behring’s Straits 
present a difficulty? They are said to be only 
forty or fifty miles wide, with two or three islands 
in the middle; so that no space of water would 
have to be crossed wider than the straits between 
Dover and Calais. The Russian Government 
could easily establish a watch over the line 
through all its possessions, in Europe, Asia, and 
America. The British and American govern- 
ments could do the same in their respective ter- 
ritories. An accident might be almost as easily 
repaired at any point of the line, as if it oceurred 
between London and Liverpool. This route, 
therefore, would be always safe from the great 


| 
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fax and the Irish coast would be constantly ex- 
posed. This is a most important consideration 
in its favor. Then there is another of almost 
equal value. A line from St. Petersburg to San 
Francisco would create and perform a great deal 
of way-work between the two cities. It would 
pass through the principal provincial centres of 
the Russian empire, from the metropolis to Behr- 
ing’s Straits; and it would, doubtless, be em- 
ployed daily by the government for the transmis- 
sion of despatches and public intelligence between 
it and those distant territories of its dominion. 
Then, on the North American continent, it would 
make and multiply business between Behring’s 
Straits and San Francisco. Within this vast 
space it would come into frequent requisition by 
the governments and people of Great Britain and 
the United States. Passing through the British 
possessions on the Pacific, it would cross the thea- 
tre of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s operations, 
and become an invaluable agency for the trans- 
mission of its mercantile intelligence to England, 
and from station to station along the coast. It 
would furnish stations along the Pacific shore, at 
which all British vessels, sailing in that direction, 
might receive orders or despatch reports. Then 
the vast amount of whaling business carried on 
in the Arctic Ocean by citizens of the United 
States, would afford much profitable employment 
to this portion of the line. During the two years, 
1849 and 1850, one hundred and ninety-nine 
American whale ships passed through Behring’s 


| Straits, carrying more men than are employed in 


the United States’ navy at one time, and taking 
17,000,000 dollars’ worth of oil. Who can tell 
what an amount of intelligence these ships, ex- 
posed to so many accidents and vicissitudes of 
fortune, would send over the line between those 
Straits and San Francisco? 

Thus, the telegraph between San Francisco and 
St. Petersburg .would receive a vast amount of 
business at the intermediate way-stations, in ad- 
dition to the amount which a submarine line 
would convey across the Atlantic. Then, acting 
as a grand ¢runk-line around the globe, it might 
put forth branches towards the south of Asia and 
Europe. In the course of civilization, one of these 
branches might extend southward, threading the 
ports on the eastern coast of China. Thus, in the 
end, it might become the spinal nerve to that mar- 
vellous system of sensibilities which shall flash, 
with the wing of thought, intelligence from coun- 
try to country around the globe. 

London Friend. 


Since the days that are past are gone forever, and 
those that are to come may not come to thee: it 
behooves thee, O man, to employ the present time 
without regretting the loss of that which is past, or 
too much depending on that which is to come. 
This instant is thine, the next is in the womb of 
futurity, and thou knowest not what it may bring 


disaster to which a submarine wire between Hali-' forth. —Economy of Human Life. 
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THE MICROSCOPE AND TELESCOPE. 
BY J.J. THOMAS, 

When the celebrated Linnzeus was one da 
abroad in the fields with his pupils, he laid his 
hand upon the green turf, and said he had that 
under his hand whose consideration might justly 


occupy all of them a considerable portion of their | 


lives. He verified this assertion by showing them 
that within that small space there were thirty- 
four different species, either of grass, or moss, or 
insects, or animalcules, or varieties of minerals. 
What a wide field for investigation opens in ob- 
serving the structure, mode of growing, the sup- 
ply of sap and food, and the affinities of all these 
different plants ; the anatomical structure, habits, 
and changes of all the insects ; and the composi- 
tion of the minerals, their crystallization, forms, 
usefulness, and relations to the solid rocks of the 
globe. If, in the pursuit of these inquiries, the 
best modern achromatic microscopes were brought 
into use, the interest would be greatly increased. 
This powerful instrument would sometimes deve- 
lop as much to excite wonder and curiosity within 
not the space of a hand-breadth, but even that of 
a pin’s head, as is usually seen by the casual ob- 
server in abroad landscape. Examine that little 
plant ! The fine down or minute hairs on its 
surface are magnified to huge thorns, like harrow- 
teeth! Its sl nder branches, not larger than 
knitting needles, are found to be made up of 
thousands of exceedingly small tubes, through 
which the sap ascends and descends. The body 
and legs of a flea are found to possess a perfee- 
tion and finish superior to that of the most per- 
fect locomotive. Lyonnet wrote a large treatise 
on the structure of a single insect, so complex 
and complete were its various parts ; among which 
he found about four thousand muscles, or about 
seven times as many as exist in the human body. 

The microscope enables us to descend in the 
scale of animal existence so far as to find vast 
multitudes so small as to be entirely invisible to 
the unassisted eye. A single drop of water has 
contained a hundred such animalcules, without in 
the least degree affecting its transparency. All 
nature is full of these minute animals. Captain 
Scoresby, in his polar voyages, observed a re- 
markable green appearance of the ocean, and 
found on examination that it was caused by in- 
numerable multitudes of animalcules, and that a 
single cubic foot contained a hundred thousand— 
a cubic mile twenty thousand trillions—enough 
to keep a thousand persons counting since the 
creation. 

Works of art—the finest specimens of human 
skill—when seen under the most powerful mag- 
nifiers, are rude and imperfect. The point of a 
pin appears blunt, and covered with coarse 
scratches; the minute chain on the fusee of a 
watch is rough, and apparently the result of a 
bungler in the art. The finest muslin is like a 
coarse splint basket. 


| creation—these have a perfect finish, so far as 
human instruments have ever been able to fol- 
low them. The wings and legs of the smallest 


Y | insects, are as smoothly polished as the largest 


| objects ; the minute sap-vessels of a plant, appear 

| like the most perfect cut glass. A single dry 

| cornstalk contains millions of cells, the partitions 

| of which have the polish of the finest mica, with 

the addition of all the colors of the rainbow. This 
perfection pervades all nature. What a theme 
for contemplation is the view of a single meadow, 
consisting, as it does, of countless millions of 
blades, yet every one made up of myriads of beau- 
tiful vessels and tubes, all having the most per- 
fect finish. Every tree is so wonderfully con- 
structed, that the most ingenious man could not 
manufacture even a single branch or leaf, by the 
labors of a life-time. How little do we think, 
then, of all the objects of admiration and beauty, 
which really exist within the compass of a broad 
landscape! Yet what is a broad ladscape, of ten 
miles extent, to the whole face of the earth, with 
its far-stretching forests, its ranges of mighty 
mountains, its long sweeping rivers and its rolling 
oceans? A mere pin’s point upon the broad map. 
Yet every portion is filled with microscopic won- 
ders. 

How little can we comprehend, with one grasp 
of the mind, the real size of this “huge rotun- 
dity ” which we tread! The school-boy flippantly 
answers that it is eight thousand miles in diame- 
ter—twenty-five thousand miles around—but has 
he any idea of its real bulk—its extent ? A cubic 
mile of earth, or rock, would appear to him enor- 
mous ; for it would be fifty thousand times greater 
than the heaviest canal embankment, more than two 
thousand times exceeding in bulk the great pyra- 
mid of Egypt.* Yet there are no less than two 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand million cubic 
miles in the earth—the mere counting *of which 
would have occupied one person since the days of 
Adam! Now, to conceive this mighty globe 
whirling over on its axis, at the rate of seventeen 
miles in a minute, and sweeping ahead in its orbit 
round the sun at the rate of a thousand miles in 
a minute,—what an idea does this convey of the 
power that first launched it forth—what an im- 
pression of the infinite number of conceptions of 
this creative intelligence is afforded by a contem- 
plation of the myriads of organized and animated 
tribes on its surface, and of the infinitely varying 
beauties afforded by its skies and landscapes, its 
rain-bows and dew-drops, its placid lakes and 
rolling oceans, its quiet valleys and frowning 
mountains, its delicate flowers and blackening 
forests, its gloomy tempests and crimson sunsets, 


* The great pyramid of Egypt is said to cover eleven 
| acres of ground, and to be five hundred feet in height. 
Of course, such a fabric, if entirely solid, and regu- 
larly verging to a point, must contain 2,346,661 


| cubical yards of stone ; and 2,323 such pyramids could 


Not so with the works of! pe carved out of a solid mile of rock.—Eb. 
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and the ever-varying aspects of day and night, 
and of the circling of the seasons. 

When we perceive that the sun and moon ap- 
pear the same in size from all parts of the earth, 
we know that their distance must be great—when 
we see the moon cast its shadow over the whole 
of the United States, as occurs when the sun is 
eclipsed,* we know something of the moon’s size 
from the extent of this shadow. There are also 
other ways in which the size and distance of the 
moon, sun, and planets are determined with great 
accuracy. When we hear that the moon is one- 
fourth of a million of miles from us, the sun 
ninety-five millions, and Le Verrier, the most 
remote planet, 2850 million miles, we have 
no conception whatever of these distances. 
We may arrive at a better idea, by calculations 
of the time required to travel them. The “ light- 
ning train” of cars, which runs from New York | 
to Buffalo by daylight, would, by running day 
and night, pass the diameter of the earth im ten 
days ; it would travel the distance to the moon in 
ten months; in three years it would cross the 
face of the sun; it would require three hundred 
years—a period as far back as the days of Ed- 
ward VI. of England, to the present time—for 
this swift train to reach the sun. But how shall 
we convey a conception of the enormous distance 
to the outer bounds of the solar system? Light! 
flies with such velocity as to travel from the moon 
to the earth in about one second of time—from | 
the sun to the earth it would require eight | 
minutes—from the Sun to Le Verrier, four hours. | 
If the dove, which returned no more to Noah, 
had then been sent with its utmost speed to the 
farthest planet, it would still be on its journey ; 
after towering for forty successive centuries 


through the heights of space, it would yet scarcely 


have reached the middle of its destined way. 

Yet far, far beyond the planetary system—until 
our blazing sun from that remote distance, would 
become but as a twinkling lamp—is the nearest 
of fixed stars. 


(To be continued.) 


SEARLE ON SINGING PRAISES TO GOD. 
“The first of all earthly singers gave this as an 
inspired rnle: ye with un lerstanding.’ 
W ith yut spiritu: al understanding we can only 
m: ake a noise. Unless we know how deeply we are 
indebted to God, and have the sweet sense of his 
goowlness in our souls, we may please ourselves 
with a tune, but we yield no music to him: Some 
of old ‘chanted to the sound of the viol, and in- 
vented to themselves instruments of music ;’ but, 


‘ Sing 


titi is not to » bd onde anand. by this passage, that the 
1unar shadow ever covers the whole of the U. S. at one 
time. The dark shadow causing a total ecli ipse, when 
it falls vertically, includes, under circumstances most 
favorable to obscuration, a circle on the earth’s surface 


of about 127 miles in diameter; or an area of 12,640 
quare miles.—Exr-j 


es 


at the same time, they were among those who 
were ‘at ease in Zion,’ and who put far away the 
evil day, to whom woe was denounced. God never 
instituted music in his service, however, like 
other carnal ordinances, he might bear with it 
under the Jewish economy; but only trumpets 
and rams’ horns to usher in the seasons and so- 
lemnities. It is spiritual harmony which is the 
delight of heaven, and not outward jingle and 
sound ; and therefore if we are not spiritual, we 
can have no true notion of this delight, nor 
‘make melody in our hearts to the Lord.’ The 
thrills of music, aud the divine joys of the souls, 
are very different things. Worldly men have 
had the first, and thought them from heaven 
but they continued no longer than the sound ; 
while the peace of gracious power is full, sublime, 
and abiding. We must, indeed, be real Chris- 
tians, before any of us can say with the Apostle, 
‘I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also; I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 
also.’ ”’ '—— Gleanings , from Pious Authors. 


Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, left 
behind him this comprehensive testimony: “I 
have tasted more satisfaction in my solitude in 
one day, than in all the triumphs of my former 
reign. The sincere study, profession, and prac- 


| tice of the Christian religion, have in them such 
joys and sweetness as are seldom found in courts 


and grandeur.” —Jbid. 


The following lines, written a few years ago, are con- 
sidered applicable to the writer, as she too has been re- 
cently consigned to the house appointed for all living : 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Another harp is added 

To the’angel choir above, 
Another voice is joining 

In the choral hymn of love. 


Another barque is anchored 
By that far distant shore, 
Where time’s rude billows rock 
The fragile skiff no more, 


Another soul hath parted 

From its poor house of clay, 
And on exulting wing 

Hath swiftly passed away, 


Another gem is sparkling 

In the Redeemer’s crown; 
Another watching spirit 

Sends her fond blessing down, 


In tones of sweetest music 
The silent greeting falls, 
“ Hush ye the voice of sorrow, 
For ‘tis an angel calls. 


« Joy ! for my conflict’s over 
And the dark river passed ; 

y! that my soul hath re ached 
‘ts happy home at last! 


Joy 
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“Joy! for the chain is broken 
That long to earth hath bound! 
Joy! that your weary one 
Her perfect rest hath found! 


Joy! that my eye beholdeth 
Him whom my soul adored, 
And in his love rejoiceth, 
My Saviour, and my Lord!” 


REVIEW. 


forcing the Turkish Government into some act of 
war, to justify the joint occupation of the country 
by Russia and Austria. 


Pruss1a —Prince Henry Reuss, ex-sovereign of 


Reuss Lobenstein Ebersdorf, Germany, died on the 
17th ult.,at Dresden. He abdicated the cares of Go- 
erument in 1848. 


Care or Goop Hore.—Ina late engagement be- 


tween the natives and the British forces, the natives 
were routed, and the victors captured 6,000 head of 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


cattle, when the defeated party sued for peace. 


A religious war is raging among the different 


Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Africa, | tribes at Bathurst, river Gambia. 


from Liverpool on the 27th ult., arrived at New 
York on the 13th inst. 

A violent storm took place at Liverpool on the 
27th ult., causing much damage to the shipping and 
the loss of a number of lives. 

The English papers contain no political news of 
much importance. The House of Commons had 
been discussing the Maynooth grant and the Jewish 
Disabilities bill. 

France.—‘en millions of francs have been ap- 
propriated by Government to the improvement of 
the habitations of the laboring classes. The Em- 
percr has decided to place three millions of this | 
fund at the disposal of the Minister of the Interior, 
in order that he may proceed immediately to the ex- 
ecution of the plans proposed. 

Iraty.—The authorities of Milan are taking vig- 
orous measures to suppress further attempts at in- 
surrection. It is believed that Mazzini is stil] in 
the city, and the utmost vigilance is used to prevent 
hisescape. It isascertained that an extensive insur- | 
rection was organized, not only in Milan, bot in 
o:her parts of Italy, in Prussia, and Hungary, to 
take place on the 23d inst., the anniversary of the 
batule of Navarra. The premature revolt at Milan 
rendered its suppression easy and certain. | 

| 





Sparn.—The bank of San Fernando, Madrid, has 
agreed to make an advance to the Government of 
fifty-two millions of reals, on the credit of the 
1eceipts at Havanna in 1854. 

PortucaLt.—The Lisbon news of the 19th, 
places the Portuguese Cabinet in a precarious state, 
not only from lack of support, but from the proba- 
ble cessation of diplomatic intercourse with the 
Brazils, consequent on the quarrel with the Bra- 
zilian Minister. 


Turxey.—Letters from Constantinople of the 6th 
inst., announce, as before stated, that Count Leining- 
en, the Austrian Envoy Extraordinary, had received 
on the 3d, an ulltmatum repecting Montenegro, to 
which he required a definite answer within five 
days. This ultimatum demanded the cession by 
Turkey to Austria of the two ports of Keck ond Su- 
torina. The letters add that the Porte had refused 
these demands, and that Austria was,in consequence, 
advancing her troops towards the Turkish fron- 
tier. 

It is said that France, while professing to act 
with Austria, in the Montenegrin difficulty, is evi- 
dently on terms of the closest relationship with 
Turkey. 

The Cologne Gazette states that Austria ‘has re- 
jected the proffered arbitration of France and Eng- 
Jand, in its dispute with Turkey. The demands 
made by Austria on the Porte, respecting the Holy 
Places, are made in so peremptory a manner, as to 


lead to the belief that the Czar is desirous only of | United States as telegraph operators. 


Cusa.—The Attorney General of the Military 


Commission at Havanna has condemned ten men 
of wealth and standing to death by the garrotte. 
Ten others have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment of from four to ten years. Their of- 
fence is political. 


Mexico.—The city of Tampico has pronounced 


in favor of the return of Santa Anna. The garrison 
oppose the proposition to restore the old tariff, and 
threaten to resort to forcible resistance if necessary. 


Don Julian de las Reyes, Governor of the State of 
San Luis Potosi, was recently assassinated in broad 
day-light while walking in the public square. 
Honpuras.—By late dates from Hondoras, re- 
ceived at New Orleans, we learn that the British 
steam frigate, Devastation, had anchored off Trux- 
illo and demanded the surrender of the town in the 
name of the King of Mosquito, under a threat to 
bombard the place if the demand were refused. 
Under these circumstances, the ibhabitants yielded, 


| under protest, the Honduras flag was pulled down 


and that of the Mosquito King hoisted in its piace. 
The Devastation then proceeded to Limas, and as 
a cannonading was mbeeneedte heard from that 
quarter, it is supposed that the steamer had been 
attacked by the Honduras troops. 


DOMESTIC. 

Unitep States Sevate.—The nomination, by 
the President of the following officers to compose 
his Cabinet, was confirmed by the Senate on the 
7th inst. 

Secretary of State—W. L. Marcy, New York. 

Secretary of Treasury—James Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Secretary of Interior—Robt. McClelland, Michi- 


n. 

Secretary of War—Jefferson Davis, Mississippi. 

Secretary of Navy—James C. Dobbir, North 
Carolina. 

Postmaster Geneial—James Campbell, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Attorney General—Caleb Cushing, Massachusetts. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

On the 8th, Senator Clayton spoke at length in 
defence of his course, while Secretary of State, in 
the negociation of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, 
and in reply to Senator Cass. His remarks were 
concluded on the 9th, and werere plied to by Senator 
Douglass, on the 10th. The Senate then went into 
Executive Session and shortly after adjourned to 
the 14th. 

The bill passed by the Legislature of this State, 
authorizing the construction of a new railroad from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, has been vetoed by the 
Governor. 

Twenty-five females are now employed in the 





